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Classification  2011),  which  employs  over  100,000 
workers,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  hazardous 


industries  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
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the  highest  injury  rate  of  any  industry  in  the  country  for 
five  consecutive  years  (1980-1985),  with  a  rate  three 
times  that  of  other  manufacturing  industries. 


Machinery  such  as  head  splitters,  bone  splitters,  snout 
pullers  and  jaw  pullers,  as  well  as  band  saws  and 
cleavers,  pose  potential  hazards  to  workers  during  the 
various  stages  of  processing  animal  carcasses.  A  wide 
yarjoty  Qf  othsT  occupationa!  safety  and  health  hazards 
exists  in  the  industry  (see  Appendix).  These  hazards 
are  identified  and  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 


BLS  studies  have  also  shown  that  for  1985,  319 
workers  were  injured  during  the  first  month  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  industry.  Of  those  workers,  29  percent 
w0rG  cut  by  knivss  or  machin©ry  and  30  pGrcGnt  rs- 
cejved  sprains  and  strains.  In  addition,  more  than  30 
percent  of  all  injuries  occurred  to  workers  25  years  of 
age  or  younger.  Younger  new  workers  are  at  the 
highest  occupational  risk  and  suffer  a  significant 

nrnnnrtinn  nf  all  ininrfflR 


Workers  can  be  seriously  injured  by  moving  animals 
prior  to  stunning,  and  by  stunning  guns  that  may 

nnamati  irftiv  nr  inaHvnrtPntlv  rlicrhisrnp  whilp  thpv  trv 
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to  Still  the  animal.  During  the  hoisting  operation,  it  is 
possible  for  a  2,000-pound  carcass  to  fall  on  workers 
and  injure  them  if  faulty  chains  break  or  slip  off  the 

r''arr‘!ac!e^  hi'nH  Ixan  W/nrU’orc  r'isn  ei  iffor  frnm  nrinnlinn 
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arm,  hand,  and  wrist  injuries.  For  example,  carpal  tun¬ 
nel  syndrome,  caused  by  repetitive  motion,  can  literally 
wear  out  the  nerves  running  through  one  section  of  the 
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other  workers’  knives  during  the  butchering  process. 
Back  Injuries  can  result  from  loading  and  unloading 
meat  from  trucks  and  from  moving  meat,  meat  racks, 
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severely  burned  by  cleaning  solvents  and  burned  by 
heat  sealant  machines  when  they  wrap  meat.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  workers  to  sever  fingers  or  hands  on 


fiiachines  that  are  improperly  locked-out  or  inade¬ 


quately  guarded.  For  example,  in  1985,  BLS  studies 
also  reported  1,748  cases  of  injuries  to  the  fingers,  in¬ 
cluding  76  amputations.  Many  workers  can  also  injure 
themselves  by  falling  on  treacherously  slippery  floors 
pnH  rpn  hp  exposed  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 


This  publication  is  designed  to  increase  employer  and 
employee  awareness  of  these  and  other  workplace 

ha'yar’rio  anH  hinhlinht  thci  wiaua  in  \A/hinh  omnlnwprc 
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and  employees  can  work  together  to  eliminate  them. 
Employers  are  encouraged  to  review  and  strengthen 
overall  safety  and  health  precautions  to  guard  against 
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Knife  Cuts 


Knives  are  the  major  causes  of  cuts  and  abrasions  to 
the  hands  and  the  torso.  Although  modern  technology 
has  eiiminated  a  number  of  handknife  operations,  the 


honHL^nifcik  ririmainc  moct  jnnmmnnh/  mcoH  tnni  anH 
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causes  the  most  frequent  and  severe  accidents.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  worker  used  a  knife  to  pick  up  a  ham  prior 
to  boning;  the  knife  slipped  out  of  the  ham  striking  him 

ff-iiTk  Ai/A  K 1 1  K I  nr»  A 
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manently  disfigured  when  his  knife  slipped  out  of  a 
piece  of  meat  and  struck  his  nose,  upper  lip,  and  chin. 2 
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remove  their  knives  from  a  slab  of  meat.  These 
“neighbor  cuts”  are  usually  the  direct  result  of  over¬ 
crowded  working  conditions. 


^U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  2|sja|jonal  Safety  Council,  Meat  Industry  Safety  Guidelines 

“Supplementary  Data  System”  (Washington,  D.C.,  1985),  un-  (Chicago,  1978),  p.  33. 

published  data. 
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Falls  also  represent  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
serious  injuries.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work, 
floor  surfaces  throughout  the  plants  tend  to  be  wet  and 

i  ■  «  A  «  MM*  M  I  \  ^  I  Af  ^  i  I  III 
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floors  to  dangerous  levels,  and  blood,  leaking  pipes, 
and  poor  drainage  are  the  major  contributors  to 
treacherously  slippery  floors. 


Back  Injuries 

These  injuries  tend  to  be  more  common  among 
workers  in  the  shipping  department.  These  employees, 
called  "luggers,”  are  required  to  lug  or  carry  on  their 

QhniilHerQ  nsirr'accoc  ^\A/olnhinn  iin  tn  nminHc^  tn 
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trucks  or  railcars  for  shipment. 


Toxic  Substances 


Workers  are  often  exposed  to  ammonia.  Ammonia  is  a 

rtnlnrlocQ  mac  uuith  a  rharar‘t<arieti/^  niinneint  rtHr^r  anH  ic 
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used  as  a  refrigerant,  and  occasionally,  as  a  cleaning 
compound.  Leaks  can  occur  in  the  refrigeration  pipes 
carrying  ammonia  to  coolers.  Contact  with  anhydrous 
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irritating  to  the  mucous  membranes,  eyes,  and  skin. 
There  may  be  corrosive  burns  to  the  skin  or  blister  for¬ 
mation.  Ammonia  gas  is  also  irritating  to  the  eyes  and 
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can  produce  headaches,  salivation,  burning  of  the 
throat,  perspiration,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  Irritation 


from  ammonia  gas  to  the  eyes  and  nose  may  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  intense  to  compel  workers  to  leave  the  area.  If 
escape  is  not  possible,  there  may  be  severe  irritation  of 

r  mini 
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pulmonary  edema,  or  respiratory  arrest.  Bronchitis  or 
pneumonia  may  follow  a  severe  exposure. 


On  sciiiG  occasions,  employees  have  been  exposed  to 
unsafe  levels  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  drv  ice  used  in 


the  packaging  process.  When  meat  is  ready  to  be 
frozen  for  packaging,  it  is  put  into  vats  where  dry  ice  Is 


stored.  During  this  process,  carbon  dioxide  gas  may 
escape  from  these  vats  and  spread  throughout  the 
room.  Breathing  high  levels  of  this  gas  causes 
headaches,  dizziness,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  even 


death. 


Workers  are  also  exposed  to  carbon  monoxide.  Carbon 
monoxide  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas  that  is  undetect- 
abie  by  the  unaided  senses  and  is  often  mixed  with 
nthnr  Qases.  WorkeTS  are  exposed  to  this  gas  when 
smokehouses  are  improperly  ventilated.  Overexposed 
workers  may  experience  headaches,  dizziness, 
drowsiness,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  death.  Carbon 
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heart  disease  and  respiratory  problems. 


Workers  are  also  exposed  to  the  thermal  degradation 

piUVJUV,/io  wi  puiyviiiyi  uiiiwiivj^  iv./wvi-vvi  ap  iiiiii. 

PVC  film  used  for  wrapping  meat  is  cut  on  a  hot  wire, 
wrapped  around  the  package  of  meat,  and  sealed  by 
the  use  of  a  heated  pad.  When  the  PVC  film  is  heated, 
tharmal  dsgradaticn  products  irntatG  worksrs  GyGS, 
nose,  and  throat  or  cause  more  serious  problems  such 
as  wheezing,  chest  pains,  coughing,  difficulty  in 
breathing,  nausea,  muscle  pains,  chills,  and  fever. 


Cumulative  Trauma  Disorders 

Cumulative  trauma  disorders  are  widespread  among 
workers  in  the  meatpacking  industry.  Cumulative 
trauma  disorders  such  as  tendonitis  (inflammation  of  a 
tendon),  tenosynovitis  (inflammation  of  a  tendon 
shGGt.h),  3nd  GErpa!  tunriGl  syndroms  arc  vary  serious 
diseases  that  often  afflict  workers  whose  jobs  require 
repetitive  hand  movement  and  exertion. 


Carpal  tunnol  syndrorriG  is  the  disorder  most  commonly 
reported  for  this  industry  and  is  caused  by  repeated 
bending  of  the  wrist  combined  with  gripping,  squeez¬ 
ing,  and  twisting  motions.  A  swelling  in  the  wrist  joint 

ir^i  ncxr\/£^  In  \Ji/rie+  ParK/  e\/mrk_ 
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toms  of  the  disease  are  tingling  sensations  in  the 
thumbs  and  in  the  index  and  middle  fingers.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  if  workers  ignore  these  symp- 
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experience  permanent  weakness  and  numbness  in  the 
hand  coupled  with  severe  pain  in  the  hands,  elbows, 
and  shoulders. 
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Infectious  Diseases 

Workers  are  also  susceptible  to  infectious  diseases 
such  as  brucellosis,  erysipeloid,  leptospirosis,  der- 
matophytoses  and  warts.  Brucellosis  is  caused  by  a 
bacterium  and  is  transmitted  by  the  handling  of  cattle 
or  swine.  Persons  who  suffer  from  this  bacterium  ex¬ 
perience  constant  or  recurring  fever,  headaches, 
weakness,  joint  pain,  night  sweats,  and  loss  of 
appetite. 

Erysipeloid  and  leptospirosis  are  also  caused  by 
bacteria.  Erysipeloid  is  transmitted  by  Infection  of  skin 
puncture  wounds,  scratches  and  abrasions;  it  causes 
redness  and  irritation  around  the  site  of  infection  and 
can  spread  to  the  blood  stream  and  lymph  nodes.  Lep¬ 
tospirosis  is  transmitted  through  direct  contact  with  in¬ 
fected  animals  or  through  water,  moist  soil,  or  vegeta¬ 
tion  contaminated  by  the  urine  of  infected  animals. 
Muscular  aches,  eye  infections,  fever,  vomiting,  chills, 
and  headaches  occur,  and  kidney  and  liver  damage 
may  develop. 


Protective  Measures 


fnormatnnh\/+ncic  An  tha  nthor  hanH  Ic  a  fiinnsl 
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disease  and  is  transmitted  by  contact  with  the  hair  and 
skin  of  infected  persons  and  animals.  Dermatophytosis, 
also  known  as  ringworm,  causes  the  hair  to  fall  out  and 
small  yellowish  cuplike  crusts  to  develop  on  the  scalp. 


“Verruca  vulgaris,”  a  wart  caused  by  a  virus, 
can  be  spread  by  infectious  workers  who  have  con 
taminated  towels,  meat,  fish  knives,  work  tables  or 
other  objects. 


The  unique  safety  and  health  hazards  found  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  minimized  or  eliminated  with  the  proper 
use  of  control  methods.  A  preferred  way  of  controlling 
potential  hazards  is  through  the  use  of  engineering 
controls.  Engineering  controls  are  methods  that  prevent 
harmful  worker  exposure  through  proper  design  of 
equipment  and  processes.  Various  controls  are  briefly 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Guardrails 

The  use  of  guardrails  can  protect  workers  from  ac¬ 
cidental  falls.  Open  surface  dip  tanks,  used  for  steriliz¬ 
ing  shackling  equipment,  and  elevated  work  platforms 
must  have  guardrails.  Railings  should  also  be  checked 
to  see  that  they  are  securely  attached  to  walls. 

l~IWWI  9 

Employers  should  install  a  non-skid  flooring  material  or 
rubberized  cushioned  floor  mats  at  all  work  stations  for 
workers  to  stand  on,  especially  in  areas  where  hand 
knives  and  power  tools  are  used. 

Wiring 

All  electrical  wiring  should  be  checked  periodically  for 
cracking,  fraying,  or  other  defects,  and  all  electrical 
equipment  should  be  grounded. 
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Equipment  and  Machine  Guarding 

Equipment  used  to  hold  and  move  meat  and  items 
such  as  shackles,  conveyors,  and  hooks  should  be 


checked  frequently  and  repaired.  feCjUipiiiGnt  that  pOSeS 


a  hazardous  energy  source  should,  when  not  in  use, 
be  subject  to  lock-out  and  tag-out  procedures.  This 
assures  that  workers  inspecting  or  maintaining  equip- 


nn£iri+  ores  not  Inliircirl  hv/  inar4\/ort<ant  ctarf-iin  nf 
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equipment.  All  equipment  that  poses  a  hazard  should 
be  guarded. 


Local  Exhaust  Ventiiation 

A  preferred  control  method  for  removing  air  con¬ 
taminants  from  the  workplace  is  local  exhaust  ventila¬ 
tion.  This  control  is  located  at  the  source  of  the  genera- 
tjnn  of  contaminants,  and  captures,  rather  than  dilutes, 
the  hazardous  substances  before  they  escape  into  the 
workplace  environment. 


General  Ventilation 


General,  or  dilution,  ventilation  systems  are  also  recom¬ 


mended  because  they  add  uf  reniuve  air  ffuiu  the 
workplace  to  Keep  the  concentration  of  air  con¬ 
taminants  below  hazardous  levels.  General  ventilation 
consists  of  air  flow  through  open  windows  or  doors, 


only  dilutes  air  contaminants,  unlike  local  exhaust  ven¬ 
tilation  which  removes  air  contaminants.  When  using 
general  ventiiation  systems,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  recirculate  the  air  contaminants  throughout  the 
workplace. 


Administrative  Controls 

An  employer  also  might  decide  to  use  administrative 
controls  to  minimize  the  risk  of  carpal  tunnel  syndrome, 
back  and  shoulder  injuries,  and  exposure  to  toxic 
substances.  One  type  of  administrative  control  would 
be  to  reduce  employee  work  periods  in  which  ex¬ 
cessive  repetitive  wrist  bending  Is  necessary  or  when 

tha  \A/nri<‘ar  Iq  aynneoH  tn  ha^arHniiQ  Qiihctanroc 


Work  Practices 

Safe  work  practices  are  essential  in  helping  to  maintain 

a  rvi  f  ii  Ii  fjii  vvwirv  wi  i  v  ii  v/i  1 1 1 1  wi  i 

therefore  be  encouraged  and  be  given  sufficient  time 
and  equipment  to  keep  surfaces  clean  and  orderly. 

To  Hq  this,  spills  must  be  cleaned  up  immediately. 
Water,  blood,  or  grease  on  floors  will  cause  falls.  Also, 
wet  working  conditions  pose  a  serious  threat  of  elec- 

Lf  ui^yULiui  I,  rouwuo  II  lo  uay  oiiv/uiu  ciiow 

aside  for  general  housekeeping,  and  constant 
surveillance  should  be  kept  to  spot  slippery  areas.  Non- 
skid  floor  mats  can  also  be  used  successfully  in  poten- 

tjajjy  HangorQMC  aroac  p^njyac  joft  CSr0|0SS!y  10  SlOkS  Of 

on  counters  can  cause  serious  accidents.  Knives 
should  be  kept  sharpened  at  all  times.  Dull  knives  can 
cause  serious  safety  hazards  and  worker  fatigue. 
Equipment  such  as  the  band  saw  and  the  bacon  press 
must  be  cleaned  with  the  power  off  and  locked-out,  and 
tagged-out.  Workers  should  use  only  tools  and  equip- 

-f  o  rVi  i  I  i  r 
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should  check  refrigeration  systems  regularly  for  leaks 
and  should  make  sure  that  hazardous  substances, 
such  as  ammonia,  are  identified  by  appropriate  hazard 
warnings  (labels,  signs,  etc.). 

Employers  should  make  handwashing  facilities  readily 

ovaiiawic?  tu  Ij-riwy^y^o  yywifMM^  vviiii  wi  i  locii 

substances.  It  is  important  that  workers  be  able  to 
wash  promptly  in  case  of  accidental  splashes.  It  is 
equally  important  that  handwashing  facilities  be  made 
available  for  workers  who  handle  m.eat  without  the  use 
of  protective  gloves.  Prompt  handwashing  and  the  use 
of  disposable  hand  towels  will  help  prevent  the  spread 


Protective  Clothing  and  Equipment 

Since  slippery  floors  are  a  major  cause  of  falls,  protec¬ 
tive  clothing  such  as  safety  shoes  or  boots  with  toe 
guards  a.nd  slip-resistant  soles  must  be  worn  by 
workers.  To  help  reduce  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases,  protective  gloves  should  be  worn  when 
workers  handle  meat.  Workers  who  use  cleaning  com¬ 
pounds  must  also  wear  protective  gloves  to  prevent 
chemical  burns.  In  addition,  workers  who  use  knives 
must  be  provided  with  metal  mesh  gloves  and  aprons, 

xAiriGt  fr\r£i^rnn  nif-arrie  ^r\  thom  frr>m 
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knife  cuts. 


Workers  performing  hoisting  and  shackling  operations 
should  be  protected  with  safety  helmets  that  meet  the 
specifications  of  American  National  Standard  Re¬ 
quirements  for  Protective  Head  Wear  for  Industrial 

*700  -i  H  (AfAll  oo  <1  Korri/*«dsrla  cHicilH 
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assembly.  These  safeguards  can  prevent  injury  from 
falling  or  moving  animals  and/or  materials.  In  addition, 
removing  the  worker  from  the  immediate  area  during 
hoisting  operations  is  recommended. 


The  employer  must  furnish  employees  with  proper  per¬ 
sonal  protective  equipment  required  for  his  or  her 
Specific  work  operation  and  exposure.  For  example,  in 
th©  0vent  of  exposure  to  toxic  chemicals,  a  worker 
must  be  provided  with  a  suitable  respirator  to  prevent 
inhalation  of  harmful  substances. 


In  addition,  adjustable  work  -stands  should  be  made 
available  to  accommodate  for  worker  height  to  minimize 
the  possibility  of  back  strain. 


anH  Aniiinmant  fniinrl  in  mAatn^inkinn  niants 
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produce  a  high  level  of  noise;  in  such  circumstances, 
workers  must  be  provided  with  ear  plugs.  The  employer 
may  be  required  to  provide  workers  with  face  shields  or 

tA/Han  lAf/nri/’are  miv  nr  Hon/HIo  nlo£inArQ  XhA  iJ^A 
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of  this  equipment  will  prevent  chemical  burns  to  the 
face  and  eyes.  Goggles  may  also  be  required  during 
the  boning,  trimming,  and  cutting  operations  to  prevent 

4-kka  \A/nrl/’nro’  n\/ne 
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R^iat^d  [s»u@s 


Trafnina  and  Education 

■  — . “  “ 

BUS  studies  show  that  many  workers  are  injured 
because  they  often  do  not  receive  the  safety  training 
they  need,  even  on  jobs  involving  dangerous  equip- 

irk  /^orv  Ai^ti  1  'ThAOa  ofl  iHlOe 
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also  show  that  younger,  and  especially  new,  employees 
are  most  at  risk  because  they  are  not  taught  the 
necessary  safety  measures  before  they  begin  work.’ 
More  experienced  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in¬ 
jured  because  the  task  becomes  routine,  and  they  are 
not  as  cautious  as  they  might  be  otherwise. 

it  is  essential,  therefore,  that  employers  develop,  imple- 
mont  an(j  mAjntajn  At  th©  workplace  a  Written  com¬ 
prehensive  training  program  for  all  employees.  A  com¬ 
prehensive,  well-organized  training  program  helps  the 
employer  to  educate  workers  in  safe  work  practices 

<=inH  ti^rvhnini  lAc  oriH  holnc  HomnnctrAtA  thA  AmnInVAr’fi 
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concern  for,  and  commitment  to,  safe  work  practices. 


The  training  program  should  inform  workers  aDoui 

nnA  K  V\rx’^nrAt^  arsA  fK^lr  nrA\/Antinn  thA 
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proper  use  and  maintenance  of  equipment,  any  appro¬ 
priate  work  practices,  a  medical  surveillance  program, 
and  emergency  situations. 


*Note:  The  Secretary  of  Labor’s  Hazardous  Occupations 
Order  Number  10  sets  a  minimum  age  of  18  years  for 
employment  in  many  meat  processing  occupations.  See  29 
CFR,  Part  570.61,  December  29, 1971. 
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Once  the  employer  has  developed  and  implemented 
the  safety  and  health  program,  he  should  choose  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  committed  to  workplace  safety  and  health  to 
nrianage  the  program.  This  individual  should  have  time 
to  devote  to  developing  and  managing  the  program  and 
must  be  willing  to  take  on  the  responsibility  and  the 
accountability  that  goes  with  operating  an  effective 
program. 

The  employer  should  also  make  all  employees  familiar 
with  their  surroundings  and  work  environment.  Further¬ 
more,  employers  should  train  workers  annually  in  their 
work  tasks  or  in  new  job  assignments  that  expose  them 
to  new  hazards.  New  employees  should  be  trained  at 
th©  tlrn©  of  Initial  assignmantj  and  annually  tharsaftor* 

More  training  is  needed  when  new  equipment, 
materials,  or  processes  are  introduced,  when  proce¬ 
dures  are  updated  or  revised,  or  when  employee  per¬ 
formance  is  inadequate. 

First-Aid  Training 

At  least  one  person  on  each  shift  should  be  trained 
and  certified  in  first  aid.  First-aid  training  should  in¬ 
clude,  as  a  minimum,  completion  of  an  approved  first- 
aid  training  course.  Moreover,  proper  first-aid  supplies 
must  be  readily  available  for  emergency  use.  Pre¬ 
arranged  ambulance  services  should  also  be  available 
for  any  emergency. 


Emergency  Response 

Proper  planning  for  emergencies  is  necessary  to 
minimize  employee  injury.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
employers  in  the  meat  industry  develop  and  implement 
a  written  emergency  action  plan.  The  plan  should  In¬ 
clude  elements  such  as  (1)  emergency  escape  pro¬ 
cedures  and  emergency  escape  route  assignments,  (2) 
procedures  for  employees  to  follow  who  remain  to  per¬ 
form  (or  shut  down)  critical  plant  operations  prior  to 
evacuation,  (3)  procedures  to  account  for  all  employees 
after  emergency  evacuation  has  been  completed,  (4) 
assignment  of  rescue  and  medical  duties  to  those 
employees  who  are  to  perform  them  and  the  preferred 
means  for  reporting  emergencies,  and  (5)  names  and 
regular  job  titles  of  persons  or  departments  to  be  con¬ 
tacted  for  further  information  or  explanation  of  duties 
under  the  plan.  Emergency  phone  numbers  should  also 
be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  or  on 
telephones. 


Hazard  Communication 


OCWA’e  UoTOrH  r^rtnr^nrti  ini/N<a+l/Mn  Q+nriz-lQ 
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employer  to  establish  a  written  hazard  communication 
program  to  transmit  information  on  the  chemical 
hazards  to  which  employees  are  exposed.  The  program 
must  include  container  labeling  and  other  forms  of 
warning  and  must  provide  exposed  workers  with 
material  safety  data  sheets  (MSDS’s).  The  MSDS 
details  the  substance’s  properties  and  the  nature  of  the 
hazard.  The  standard  further  requires  chemical  hazard 
training  for  exposed  workers. 
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In  addition,  workers  who  handle  only  sealed  containers 
of  chemicals  are  required  to  keep  labels  affixed  to  in- 

r'nminn  mr-itainorc  jaro  tn  hc»  nrnwiHoH  arr'occ  tn 
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MSDS’s  while  the  material  is  in  the  workplace,  and  are 
to  be  trained  on  how  to  protect  themselves  against 
potential  hazards. 


Access  to  Exposure  and  Medical  Records 

In  1988,  OSHA  issued  a  standard  that  requires 
employers  to  provide  employees  with  Information  to 

KM  ^  M M  4'  M  M /.4 
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health.  The  standard,  “Access  to  Employee  Exposure 
and  Medical  Records”  (29  CFR  1910.20),  permits  direct 
access  by  employees  or  their  designated  represen- 
tatives  and  by  OSHA  to  employer-maintained  exposure 
and  medical  records.  This  access  is  designed  to  yield 
both  direct  and  indirect  improvements  in  the  detection, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  occupational  disease.  Ac- 


incidence  of  occupational  exposure  and  should  aid  in 
designing  and  implementing  new  control  measures. 


Recordkeeping 

The  OcGUpationa!  Safety  and  Health  Administration  re¬ 
quires  employers  with  1 1  or  more  employees  to 
prepare  and  maintain  pertinent  injury  and  illness 
records  of  accidents  affecting  their  employees. 
Moreover,  all  employers  are  required  to  report  to  the 
nearest  OSHA  office,  within  48  hours,  all  accidents 
resulting  In  a  work-related  death  or  in  five  or  more 
hospitalizations.  The  report  may  be  either  oral  or 
written. 


The  employer  is  also  required  to  maintain  occupational 

iiijuiy  aiiu  iiiiic;;90  ai  i  vvui  rvpiauc;. 

must  be  retained  for  five  calendar  years  following  the 
end  of  the  year  to  which  they  relate  and  may  be  in¬ 
spected  and  copied  at  any  reasonable  time  by  author¬ 
ized  Federal  or  State  government  representatives. 


These  records  are  important  to  the  employer  in  analyz¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  safety  and  health  programs. 

Th/av/  ora  ialer\  imn/M-fant  C^QI-IA  iner\£ar*+r^re  In 
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deciding  whether  to  conduct  a  complete  workplace 
inspection  and,  if  so,  where  to  concentrate  their 
attention. 


Employer  and  Employee  Responsibilities 


An  employer’s  commitment  to  a  safe  and  healthful  en¬ 
vironment  is  essential  in  the  reduction  of  workplace  in¬ 
jury  and  illness.  This  commitment  can  be  demonstrated 
through  personal  concern  for  employee  safety  and 
health,  by  the  priority  placed  on  safety  and  health 
issues,  and  by  setting  good  examples  for  workplace 
safety  and  health.  Employers  should  also  take  any 


necessary  corrective  action  after  an  inspection  or  acci¬ 
dent.  They  should  assure  that  appropriate  channels  of 
communication  exist  between  workers  and  supervisors 
to  allow  information  and  feedback  on  safety  and  health 
concerns  and  performance.  In  addition,  regular  self  In¬ 
spections  of  the  workplace  will  further  help  prevent 
hazards  by  assuring  that  established  safe  work  prac¬ 
tices  are  being  followed  and  that  unsafe  conditions  or 
procedures  are  Identified  and  corrected  properly.  These 
inspections  are  in  addition  to  the  everyday  safety  and 
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supervisors. 


Since  workers  are  also  accountabie  for  their  safety  and 
health,  it  Is  extremely  important  that  they  too  have  a 
strong  commitment  to  workplace  safety  and  health. 
Workers  should  immediately  inform  their  supervisor  or 
their  employer  of  any  hazards  that  exist  in  the 
workplace  and  of  the  conditions,  equipment  and  pro¬ 
cedures  that  would  be  potentially  hazardous.  Workers 
should  also  understand  what  the  safety  and  health  pro¬ 
gram  is  all  about,  why  it  is  important  to  them,  and  how 
it  affects  their  work. 


Finally,  employers  who  want  help  in  recognizing  and 
correcting  safety  and  health  hazards  and  in  improving 
their  safety  and  health  programs  can  receive  assis¬ 
tance  from  a  free  consultation  service  largely  funded  by 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration.  The 

aciviuc  is>  uciivwiwu  uy  oiait;  ^uvci  i  n i ici  tio  uoiii^  wcii- 

trained  professional  staff.  The  service  offers  advice  and 
help  in  correcting  problems  and  in  maintaining  con¬ 
tinued  effective  protection,  in  addition  to  helping 
employers  identify  and  correct  specific  hazards,  con¬ 
sultants  provide  guidance  in  establishing  or  improving 
an  effective  safety  and  health  program  and  offer  train¬ 
ing  and  education  for  the  company,  the  supervisors, 


CIMVJ  ii  V7I  I 
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approach  to  solving  safety  and  health  problems  in  the 
workplace.  As  a  voluntary  activity,  it  is  neither  auto¬ 
matic  nor  expected.  It  must  be  requested.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information,  contact  one  of  the  consultation  pro¬ 
grams  or  the  nearest  OSHA  Regional  Office  listed  in 
this  publication. 
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Appendix 

LJ#*'*#***#^!^  In  ^Ka  RiiAoi*r%sir»lrinrf 
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IIIMMO^l  y 


Performed 

Fniiinmckfit/ 
—'I'-'r'”''’  ■-* 

Substances 

Accidents/ 

Injuries 

Stunning 

Knocking  gun 

Severe  shock, 

UWUy  yui  IV,rlUI 

Skinning/Removing 
front  legs 

Pincher  device 

Amputations,  eye 
injuries,  cuts, 
falls 

Splitting  animal 

Splitter  saws 

Eye  injury,  car¬ 
pal  tunnel  syn¬ 
drome,  amputa¬ 
tions,  cuts,  falls 

Removing  brain 

Head  splitter 

Cuts,  amputa¬ 
tions,  eye  injury, 

tail  Id 

Transporting  products 

Screw 
conveyers, 
screw  auger 

Fractures,  cuts, 

amputations, 

falls 

CuttIng/trimming/boning 

Hand  knives, 
saws — circular 
saw,  band  saw 

Cuts,  eye  in- 
tuhes.  caroai 

i”' - j 

tunnel  syndrome, 
falls 

Removing  jaw 
bone/snout 

Jaw  bone,  snout 
puller 

Amputations,  falls 

Preparing  Bacon  for 
slicing 

Bacon/beily  press 

Amputations,  falls 

Tenderizing 

Electrical  meat 
tenderizers 

Severe  shock, 
amputations, 
cuts,  eye  injuries 

Cleaning  equipment 

Lock-out,  tag-out 

Amputations,  cuts 

Wnict  i  n  n /c  h  ar'H  inn 

r^ham/HnlK/ 

WI.M.I..  v-w.j 

assembly 

Pallet  falllnn 
.  . . ^ 

carcasses 

\A/rr»r\rxir»r>i  •>«/%.“»+ 

V  V  1  aip|,jii  i  1  icai 
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machine/poly¬ 
vinyl  chloride, 
heat 

ic  substances; 
severe  burns  to 

IltlllUb/clIIliS),  iciild 

Lugging  meat 

Carcasses 

Severe 

back/shouider  in¬ 
juries,  falls 

Refrigeration/curing 

cleaninn  wranninn 

- -cfi 

Ammonia,  car- 
hnn  qioxide  car¬ 
bon  monoxide, 
polyvinyl  chloride 

Upper  respiratory 
irritation  and 
damage 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Occupational 

Safety  and  Health  Administration,  based  on  information  from 
“The  Unique  Hazards  of  Packing,”  by  Jeff  Spahn,  Area 
Director,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  Wichita,  Kansas,  1976  (Un¬ 
published  information). 
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OSHA  Consultation  Project  Directory 


OSHA  Consultation  Project  Directory  (continued) 


State 


Telephone 


Alabama . 

Alaska . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas  . . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware  . . 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida . 

Georgia . . .  .  . 

Guam  . .  . .  . 

Hawaii . 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana  . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . .  .  .  .  . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine  . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  .  . .  . 
Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire  . .  . 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico  ..... 

New  York . 

North  Carolina  ... 
North  Dakota  .... 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon  . .  . 

Pennsylvania . 


(205)  348-3033 
(907)  264-2599 

(602)  255-5795 

(501)  682-4522 
(415)  557-2870 
(303)  491-6151 
(203)  566-4550 
(302)  571-3908 
(202)  576-6339 
(904)  488-3044 

(404)  894-3806 
9-011  (671)  646-9246 

(808)  548-7510 
(208)  385-3283 
(312)  917-2339 
(317)  232-2688 
(515)  281-5352 
(913)  296-4386 

(502)  564-6895 

(504)  925-6005 
(207)  289-3331 
(301)  333-4218 
(617)  727-3567 

(517)  353-8250  (H) 
(517)  322-1814  (S) 
(612)  297-2393  (S) 
(612)  623-5100  (H) 
(601)  987-3981 
(314)  751-3403 
(406)  444-6424 
(402)  471-4717 
(702)  789-0546 

(603)  271-3170 
(609)  984-3507 

(505)  827-2885 
(212)  488-7746 
(919)  733-2360 
(701)  224-2348 
(614)  644-2631 

(405)  235-0530 

(503)  378-2890 
(800)  382-1241 

(Toll-free  in  State) 
(412)  357-2561/2396 


Puerto  Rico . 

.  (809)754-2134/2171 

Rhode  Island . 

.  (401)  277-2438 

South  Carolina . 

.  (803)  734-9599 

South  Dakota . 

.  (605)  688-4101 

Tennessee  . 

.  (615)  741-2793 

Texas  . 

.  (512)  458-7287 

Utah . 

.  (801)  530-6868 

Vermont . 

.  (802)  828-2765 

Virginia . 

.  (804)  786-5875 

Virgin  Islands . 

.  (809)  772-1315 

Washington . .  . 

.  (206)  586-0961 

West  Virginia  . 

.  (304)  348-7890 

Wisconsin . 

.  (608)  266-8579  (H) 

(414)  521-5063  (S) 

Wyoming . . 

.  (307)  777-7786 

Related  Publications 

BLS  Publication  0MB  No.  1220-0029— Recordkeeping 
Guidelines  for  Occupational  Injuries  and  Illnesses 

OSHA  2056  All  About  OSHA 

OSHA  2224  Carbon  Monoxide 

OSHA  3084  Chemical  Hazard  Communication 

OSHA  3047  Consultation  Services  for  the 

Employer 

OSHA  3057  Controlling  Electrical  Hazards 

A.  _ _ I  n _ _  f _ f_ 

wonM  ouou  naiia  cina  rower  i  oois 

OSHA  3088  How  to  Prepare  for  Workplace 

Emergencies 

OSHA  2236  Materials  Handling  and  Storage 

OSHA  3077  Personal  Protective  Equipment 

OSHA  3079  Respiratory  Protection 


H  =  Health 
S  =  Safety 
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U.s.  Departmeni  of  Labor 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 

ttegionai 


Region  i 
(01*  MA,  ME,  NH,  Rl,  VT*) 

133  Portland  Street 
1st  Floor 

Boston,  MA02114 
Telephone:  (617)  565-7164 

Region  il 
(NJ,  NY,^  PR*) 

201  varick  Street 
Room  670 

New  York,  NY  10014 
Telephone;  (212)  337-2378 

Region  III 

(DC,  DE,  MD,*  PA,  VA,*  WV) 

Gateway  Building,  Suite  2100 
3535  Market  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104 
Telephone;  (215)  596-1201 

Region  IV 

(AL,  PL,  GA,  KY,*  MS,  NC, 
SC,*  TN*) 

1375  Peachtree  Street,  N.b, 
Suite  587 
Atlanta,  GA  30367 
Telephone:  (404)  347-3573 

Region  V 

(IL,  In,*  mi,*  Mn,*  uH,  wi) 

230  South  Dearborn  Street 
Room  3244 
Chicago,  IL  60604 
Telephone:  (312)  353-2220 


nv^iwii  Wi 

(AR,  LA,  NM,*  OK,  TX) 

525  Griffin  Street 

nuui  1 1 

Dallas,  TX  75202 
Telephone;  (214)  767-4731 

Region  VII 
(lA,*  KS,  MO,  NE) 

n-*  4 

27 1  I  wan  lui  oil  cci 

Room  406 

Kansas  City,  MO  64106 

I  tJiepi  lune.  (o  lu)  Hiio-uoa  s 

Region  Vill 

ksY  kir\  on  I  *  %Ar\/*\ 

m  i ,  nu,  «9Uy  u  1 ,  w  i  ; 

Federal  Building,  Room  1576 
1961  Stout  Street 

i~\  _ _ A 

UWIVttt,  VvW 

Telephone:  (303)  844-3061 

r* _ 1 _ IV 

n^giun  ia 

(AZ,*  CA,*  HI,*  NV*) 

71  Stevenson  Street 
Room  415 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
Telephone:  (415)  995-5672 

Region  X 

(AK,*  ID,  OR,*  WA*) 

Federal  Office  Building 
909  First  Avenue 
Room  6003 
Seattle,  WA  981 74 
Telephone:  (206)  442-5930 


*  These  states  and  territories  operate  their  own  OSHA-approved  job  safety  and 
health  programs  (the  Connecticut  and  New  York  plans  cover  public  employees 
only  and  OSHA  currently  is  exercising  concurrent  private-sector  Federal 
enforcement  authority  in  California), 
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